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he Youth’s Companion. 
THE KIND SISTER. 

1s not this a pleasant sight? Anna’s brother has 
been ill, and his head is not strong enough to read 
yet, so she has found an interesting book in the 
library, and bas seated herself beside him to read 
to him. Now this is very kind; but though she 
loves her brother dearly, it is an instance of self- 
denial, for she was invited to spend the afternoon 
with one of her little friends, and would gladly 
have gone, but she knew how much Frank loved 
her society, and how lonely he would be at home 
without her. So she sent a polite refusal, and 
there she sits reading to him just as if she had 
never read the book before; when I dare say, if 
she were to close the leaves she could repeat the 
substance of all it contains. Now isn’t she a good 
sister? It is very easy for any of us to do a kind 
action when it is perfectly convenient, and does not 
interfere with our own selfish interests; but .t is 
quite another thing when we are to choose between 
gratifying ourselves or obliging our friends; this 
puts one’s character to the test at once. If we 
are selfish, we shall think only of our own inter- 
ests; if we love our neighbors as ourselves, we 
shall ‘‘ do as we would be done by.” 

How is it with you? If you are reading an in- 
teresting story and your little brother comes to you 
to have his kite mended or his ball covered, do 
you turn him off with a cross word and a reproof, 
for interrupting you, or do you Jay aside your book 
pleasantly, and help him out of his trouble? Now 
this is a trifling instance, to be sure, but it will try 
your disposition as well as one of more importance. 
We judge of character by trifles like these. You 
could very easily win the heart of that little brother 
or sister of yours, by such little acts of kindness, 
and thus gain an influence that you might make 
use of at some time with great benefit to them. 
Will you try it this week? It will be hard at 
first, if you have always been accustomed to think 
only of your own gratification; but you will find a 
sweet pleasure and satisfaction in thus denying 
yourself, infinitely superior to any selfish enjoy- 
ment. 

——— 
Written for the Youth’s Companion. 
THE FIRST GOOD BOOK. 

My dear litile Niecess—-You say you wish I 
would write letters to Youand tell you stories 
about places I have seen in travels, and about 
the little girls I used to play"with. Well, I have 
been ththking whether I cannot do you some good 
in this way; and if so, I am very willing to try. 
It is true I have seen a great many things which 
you never saw; and I remember some very good 
little children, and I remember some who were 
not good. Helen I think is six years old, and 
Frances is four; so I must be careful to tell my 
stories in words, which you can understand when 
you read them. For I know very well, that chil- 
dren can understand us much better when we talk 
to them, than they can when they read the same 








words in a book. But now what shall my first 
story be? I will telt you about the first good book 


for children that I ever saw; and then you will 


think how thankful you ought to be be, for so many 
goed books. 

When I was a little girl like you, nobody had 
ever thought of writing good books, or printing 
newspapers on purpose for children; they would 
as soon have thought of printing them for dolls or 
kittens. When [ say ‘‘ good books,” I mean 
books which tel] about God, and Heaven, and the 
Saviour of sinners. When I was about six years 
old however, I had two good books given to me. 
I will tell you how it happened. I had a good old 


\uncle who lived near us; he loved me and my little 


brother and sisters very much, and often gave us 
something to please us. He was always careful 
to be at home very early on Saturday afternoon, 
that he might have everything ready for the Sab- 
bath. One Saturday however, we were surprised 
to see him coming in just before sunset. . He was 
in great haste, and said he had been detained at 
the bookstore, looking over some little tracts 
which the bookseller had just received. When 
he said this, his voice began to tremble, and then 
he gave me some money and told me to ‘‘ run 
down quick and buy them, for they were religious 
books for children,” and he burst into tears. Do 
you wonder what made him weep? I will tell 
yeu. It was because he was so much pleased 
with this new thing; a religious book for a child. 
He was an old man, ard had been a minister a 
great many years, and had written good books for 
older people; but here was something entirely 
new: he had never heard of such a book before, 
and he was so delighted that he shed tears of joy. 

He said he did not bring the books himself, be- 
cause he thought I should prize them more highly 
if I bought them myself. 

This good man has been dead many years; but 
I never go into the Sabbath School Depository, or 
see a child’s newspaper, without being reminded 
of my uncle’s tears. 

Now if you have both understood my first story 
I will soon send you another. Kiss your dear 
little sister for me, and when she is old enough to 
read, you must write stories for her. I had almost 
forgotten to tell you, that one of my books was, 
‘¢ A short sermon to children,” which I did not 
understand very well; and the other was, ‘‘ The 
History of a Btble,” which I read, and read, till I 
believe I could repeat the whole. And although 
it was more than thirty. years ago, I remember 
much of it still. 

Your affectionate, tho’ far distant, Aunt ALIcE. 
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THE BRIDE.—a sxKeTcu. 

Emma had wheeled the sofa in front of the fire, 
and as Charles seated himself beside her he was 
certainly a happy fellow. Alas, he had as yet 
only drunk the bubbles on the cup. Emma looked 
lovely, for the glow of the warm coal fire had 
given a bloom to her usually pale cheek, which 
heightened the lustre of herdark eyes. But there 
came a shade of thought over Emma’s brow, and 
her husband instantly remarked it. It is strange 
how soon husbands see clouds over their liege 
lady’s brows. It was the first that Charles ever 
saw there, and it excited his tenderest inquiries. 
Was she unwell?—did she wish for any thing?— 
Emma hesitated, she blushed and looked. Charles 
pressed to know what had cast such a shadow over 
her spirits. ‘‘I fear you will think me very silly, 
but Mary French has been sitting with me this 
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afternoon.” ‘‘ Not that certainly,” said Charles 
smiling. ‘‘Oh! I did not mean that, but you 
know we began to keep house nearly the same 
time, onlf they sent by Brent to New York for 
carpeti Mary would have me walk down to 
Brent’ditore this evening, with her, and he has 
brought two—and they are such loves.”” Charles 
bit his lip—‘* Mary,” she continued, ‘‘said you 
were doing a first rate business, and she was sure 
you would never let that odious Wilton lie in the 
parlor, if you once saw that splendid Brussels; so 
rich, and so cheap—only seventy-five dollars. 

Now the ‘‘ odious Wilton,” had been selected 
by Charles’s mother, and presented to them, and 
the color deepened on his cheek, as his animated 
bride continued. ‘*‘Suppose we walk down to 
Brent’s and look at it, there are only two, and it 
seems a pity not to secure it.” ‘* Emma,” said 
Charles gravely, ‘‘ you are mistaken if you sup- 
pese my business will justify extravagance. It 
will be useless to look at the carpet, as we have 
one, which will answer very well, and it is per- 
fectly new.” Emma’s vivacity fled, and she sat 
awkwardly picking her nails. Charles felt em- 
barrassed—he drew out his watch and put it back, 
whistled, and finally spying a periodical on Emma’s 
table, began to read aloud some beautiful verses. 
His voice was well toned, and he soon entered 
into the spirit of the writer, and forgot his em- 
barrassment; when looking into Emma’s eyes, 
how he was surprised, instead of the glow of sym- 
pathetic feeling he expected to meet, to see her 
head bent on her hand—evident displeasure on 
her brow, and a tear trickling slowly down her 
cheeks, 

Charles was a sensible young man; I wish 
there were more of them—and he reflected a mo- 
mertt before he said, ‘‘ Emma, my Jove, get your 
bonnet and cloak on and walk with me, if you 
please.” Emma looked as if she would like 
to pout a little longer, but Charles said ‘‘ come,” 
with such serious gravity on his countenance, 
that Emma thought proper to accede, and noth- 
ing doubting but that it was to purchase a carpet, 
took his arm with a smile of triumph. They 
crossed several streets in the direction to Brent’s, 
until they at last stood before the door of a miser- 
able tenement on a back street. ‘* Where in the 
world are you taking me?” inquired Emma, 
shrinking back. Charles quietly led her forward, 
and lifting a latch, they stood in a little room, 
around the grate of which, three small children 
were hovering, closer, and closer, as the cold wind 
swept through the crevices, in the decayed walls. 
An emaciated being, whose shrunk features, 
sparkling eye, and flushed cheek spoke a deadly 
consumption, lay on a wretched low bed, the 
slight covering of which barely sufficed to keep 
her from freezing, while a spectral babe, whose 
black eyes looked unnaturally large from its ex- 
treme thinness, was endeavoring to draw suste- 
nance from the dying mother. 

** How are you Mrs. Wright?” quietly inquired 
Charles. The woman feebly raised herself on 
her arm, ‘‘ is that you Mr. West? Oh how glad 
lam you are come—your mother?”—* Has not 
been at home for a month, and the lady who prom- 
ised her to look after you in her absence, only in- 
formed me to day of your increased illness,” ‘* I 
have been very ill,” she faintly replied, sinking 
back on her straw bed. Emma drew near, she 
arranged the pillow and the bed clothes over the 
feeble sufferer, but her heart was too full to speak; 
Charles observed it, and felt satisfied. ‘‘ Is that 
beautiful girl your bride? I heard you were 
married.” ‘* Yes, and in my mother’s. absence 
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she will see you do not suffer.” ‘‘ Bless you 
Charles West—bless you for a good son of a 
good mother; may your young wife deserve you, 
and that is wishing a good deal for her. You are 
very good to think of me,” she said, looking at 
Emma, “and you are just married.” Charles saw 
that Emma could not speak, and he hurried her 
home, promising to send the poor woman some 
coal that night. ‘The moment they reached home, 
Emma burst into tears. ‘‘ My dear Emma,” said 
Charles soothingly, ‘‘ I hope I have not given you 
too severe ashock. It is sometimes salutary to 
look on the miseries of others, that we may pro- 
perly appreciate our own happiness. Here is a 
purse containing seventy-five dollars, You iay 
spend it as you please.” * ‘ 
It is unnecessary to say that the ‘‘ odious Wil- 
ton ” kept its place, but the shivering children of 
want, were taught to bless the name of Emma 
West, and it formed the last articulate murmur on 
the lips of the dying sufferer. 











MORALITY. 








AN INDIAN’S LECTURE ON INDUSTRY. 


Seating myself once upon a log, by the side of 


an Indian who was resting there, being at that 
time actively employed in fencing in his corn field, 
I observed to him that he must be fond of work- 
ing, as | never saw him idling away his time, as is 
so common with the Indians, The answer he re- 
turned made a very great impression on my mind. 
I have remembered it ever since, and I shall try 
to relate it as nearly in his own words as possible: 

** My friend,” said he, ‘‘ the fishes in the water, 
and the birds in the air, and on the earth, have 
taught me to work; by their examples I have been 
convinced of the necessity of labor and industry. 
When I was a young man I loitered about a good 
deal, doing nothing, just like the other Indians, 
who say that working is for the whites and 
negroes; the Indians have been ordained for 
other purposes,—to hunt the deer, and catch the 
beaver, otter, raccoon, and such other animals. 
But one day it so happened, that while hunting, I 


came to the bank of the Susquehanna, and having | 't. 
set myself down near the water’s edge to rest a 
little, and casting my eyes on the water, I was 
forcibly struck when I observed with what indus- 
try the Mechgalingus (sunfish) heaped small stones 


together, to make secure places for their spawn, 


and all this labor they did with their mouth and 


body, without hands. 


** Astonished, as well as diverted, I lighted my 
pipe, sat a while smoking and looking on, when 
presently a little bird, not far from me, raised a 
song which enticed me to look that way. While 
I was trying to distinguish where the songster was, 
and catch it with my eyes, its mate, with as much 
grass as it could hold in its bill, passed close by 
me, and flew into a bush, where I perceived them 
together, busily employed in building their nests, 
I entirely 
forgot that I was hunting, in order to contemplate 
I saw the birds in 
the air, and the fishes in the water, working dili- 


and singing as their work went on. 
the objects I had before me. 


gently and cheerfully, and all this without hands 


I thought it was strange, and I became lost in 
I looked at myself, and saw two long 
arms provided with hands and fingers, and with 


wonder. 


joints that might be opened and shut at pleasure 


I could, when I pleased, take up any thing with 
those hands, and Kold it fast or let it loose, and 
When I walked, I ob- 
served moreover that I had’a strong body, capa- 


carry it along with me. 


ble of bearing fatigue, supported by two stout legs 


with which I could climb to the top of the highest 


mountain, and descend at pleasure into the val 
leys. 


** And is it possible, said I, that a being so 
wonderfully formed as I am, was created to live SEW ANTEQUITING Fes. 
in idleness, while the birds, which have no hands, 
and nothing but their little bills to help them, 
work with cheerfulness, and without being told to 
Has then the Creator of man, and of all 


do so? 


purpose? It cannot be; I will try to go to work. 
I did so, and went away to a spot of good land, 
where I built a cabin, enclosed ground, sowed 
corn, and raised cattle. Ever since that time I 
have enjoyed a good appetite and sound sleep; 
whild the others spend their nights in dancing, 
and are suffering with hunger, I live in plenty; I 
keep horses, cows, and fowls—I am happy. See, 
my friend, the birds and fishes have brought me 
to reflection, and taught me to work!”—Rev. J. 
Heckewelder’s History of the Manners and Customs 
of the Indians of Pennsylvania. 





From the Sabbath School Visiter. 
THE MURDERED ROBIN. 


One day, I took my gun and went into the 
woods, intending to shoot some pigeons; but after 
hunting all round and getting tired, without find- 
ing any pigeons, I determined on returning home. 
But as it is wrong to have a gun in the house, 
loaded, by which many a careless boy has shot 
his own brother or sister, dead, I determined to 
fire off the charge at the first bird I should happen 
to see. Well, the first bird I chanced to see, was 
a poor robin, sitting on the top of avery high tree, 
singing sweetly. I rested my gun on a little tree 
hard by, and took good aim, and fired; and down 
came the bird, I ran and caught it up, and as it 
lay in my hand, quivering in death, with its poor 
little eyes all blood-shotten, it looked right up in 
my face, and seemed to say to me, ‘* What did 
you murder me for?” ‘* What did I murder you 
for?” said I somewhat confused, ‘‘ Why, for 
sport.” ‘* For sport!” said Conscience. ‘*What 
right had you to kill God’s creatures for sport?” 
I was dumb and could not reply aword. It seem- 
ed as though I would have given my best cow to 
restore the poor little robin to life: but it was too 
late. After quivering its wings and giving one or 
two gasps, it expired, with its eye directly fixed 
on mine. I then resolved that I would never kill 
another bird for sport, and have never. shot a bird 
of any kind since. If I could have sent the gun 
to its right owner in England, I would have done 
But I could not do that, for I did not know 
who he was, and there was no probability of my 
finding out, if ] had tried. So I did the next best 
thing I could. I sold the gun and sent the money 
to the London Peace Society, that is laboring to 
prevent war and the plundering of the English 
captains on the high seas by their brethren, the 
American captains. 

As I was always fond of angling, about the same 
time that I bought the gun, I bought a fine Eng- 
lish fishing rod, with five joints, and bought beau- 
tiful lines, both of silk and whale’s sinews and 
hooks, and bobs a plenty. But, after the affair of 
the murdered robin, whenever I came to run my 
hook into the head of a poor grasshopper, and 
empale him slive for bait to an unsuspecting little 
trout; or when I saw the poor little fishes floun- 
dering in the dry sand which formed the margin 
of the brook, quivering in death and writhing in 
agony, I thought on the poor murdered robin, and 
I took no more pleasure in angling for sport, and 
gave it up. 

I do not think it wrong to kill birds and fishes 
for food, or I would not have sold the gun, but 
rather have destroyed it. But to kill God’s crea- 
tures for sport, and to take the life we cannot give, 
for pleasure—to make game of the suffering of 
God’s creatures, hardens the heart, and makes it 
insensible to the sufferings of our fellow-creatures 
of the human species, and prepares the mind for 
rapine, murder, andwar. Nauvuticus Acricora. 


. 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


Water was the principal drink of the Jews. 
The climate being dry, rendered this a peculiarly 
grateful beverage. Wine and milk were also 


living creatures, given me all these limbs for no {the skins of goats or kids. They were evidently 


filled before the process of fermentation, and 
therefore ‘‘ new wine was to be put in new bot- 
tles.”” Those which had been used, were cleans- 
ed by burning spices under them. Thus the 
Psalmist compares himself, to ‘‘a bottle in the 
smoke ;”’ without a knowledge of this fact, this pas- 
sage is obscure; but in connexion with it, beauti- 
fully illustrates the object and effect of discipline. 
The Jews rose very early, usually at the dawn. 
that they might repose during the heat of the day. 
The breakfast was taken immediately after rising, 
dinner at eleven, and supper at 5P.M. This 
was the principal meal. The entertainments 
spoken of in the Bible, were suppers, as ‘‘ Mar- 
riage Supper,” ‘‘Lord’s Supper,” etc. Knives 
and forks were not in use, but food was taken 
with the fingers. Milk and other liquids were 
often used by dipping the bread into them, as 
proved by the passages ‘‘ dip thy morsel in the 
vinegar.” ‘‘-He that dippeth with me in the 
dish,” &c. The earliest custom was to sit at 
meals, but a change in the posture was effected in 
the time of the prophet Amos. In reproving the 
degeneracy of the people, he says, ‘‘ Woto them 
that lie on beds of ivory, and stretch themselves 
on couches!”’ In the time of Christ, their custom 
was to recline as they ate upon couches. Hence 
we see how the woman could come behind Christ 
** as he sat at meat,” in order to wash his feet, 
and what is meant, when it is said that John ‘‘lay 
in the bosom of Christ.” ‘ 

A traveller gives the following account of a 
feast among the modern Jews. After the guests 
had arrived and washed, a blessing was asked by 
the master ofthe house, saying, ‘‘ Blessed be the 
Lord God of Israel, who provideth us food!” to 
which all the guests responded ‘‘ Amen!” They 
thea took the wine, again asked the blessing, and 
repeated the 23rd Psalm. When the meal was 
finished the blessing was again said, and a part 
of the 33d Psalm repeated. The guests then 
each drank from the cup of wine remaining, and 
departed. 











BENEVOLENCE. 
From the Richmond Telegraph. 

A LITTLE BOY’S BENEVOLENCE. 

Extract of a Letter to W. M. A., dated Accomack, 
April 24th, 1837. 

‘¢ Tf you remember when you were at our house 
last June, when you were about to leave us, you 
asked our dear little Edward, how much of his 
little crop of beans, he would send you for the 
Bible Society; he told you one half. Since that 
time, on Tuesday the 20th of September, it pleas- 
ed our Heavenly Father to take him to Himself. 
Three days before, he was in perfect health, and 
we scarcely knew he was sick, before the hand of 
death was upon him! Our dear little Edward 
mentioned his promise to you on his death-bed, 
and said that he intended to send you what he had 
promised, and may God grant that this little mite 
may be the means of converting many a soul! 

* > * 











* * 


The proceeds of his whole crop, (which I care- 
fully saved and kept by itself,) was $1, 31 1-4 
cents, and as the little fellow is gone and will not 
want any, I have sent you all. Please pardon me 
for being so minute; I feel that this will be the 
most efficient charity that ever passed through my 
hands, and it is senfijto you in much faith. Par- 
don me and I willelate an incident, shewing 
how early the kindness of his heart began to de- 
velope itself. 

Myself and family had gone to an Aunt’s and 
staid all night. Early in the morning, the dear 
little boy and myself, had set out home, that I 
might take him to school, and his Aunt had fur- 
nished him with his dinner. On our way we were 
told of a sick woman, destitute of the necessaries 
of life, even of food, and who had had hothing to eat 








used, The former, was kept in bottles made of 


during the day. I at first proposed to call upon 
her, but presently remarked to him that it was 


























useless to go then, as we had nothing to give her 
toeat. ‘Oh, yes, father,” (said he) ‘‘ I can give 
her my dinner, and as we go by home I can get 
more, and if I don’t, I can do without it.” I then 
determined to go. After we left the gig, the little 
fellow ran before me, so great was his anxiety to 
relieve her; he picked up wood and made her a 
fire, and never ceased to talk of her, to the day 
of his death. Please pardon the feelings of a 
father for a departed child, who is now mourning, 
{ trust, only atemporary separation.” * * * 
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Written for the Youth’s Companion. 


GOD SEEN IN HIS WORKS. 

‘* You tell me,” said a little boy to his mother, 
‘*that there is a God who made all things, and 
who takes care of us at all times, by night when 
we sleep, as well as by day, and that he is a good 
God, and that I must love him; but I do not 

‘see him; J] see you, and I see Father, and you 
are good and take care of me; but I cannot see 
God. How can I love him, if I cannot see him. 
Mother, have you ever seen God?” 

‘* My dear,” said his mothe, ‘‘ I have not seen 
God, nor can we see him as we see each other; 
but I will tell you how we can see him; we can 
see the things he has made, the sun, the moon, 
the stars, the sea, the earth, and all that lives, and 
moves, and grows thereon. All these things seem 
to be made for us, for al] are of use tous. In 
these things then we see how great, how wise, and 
how good God is;. we do not need to see his per- 
son, since we see God in his works. When we 
are not happy, it is because we do wrong, and 
make a bad use of the great favors God bestows 
upon us; if we do wrong, and make a bad use of 
his blessings we cannot have a joyful heart. And 
then it seems to us that God looked at us through 
his works with a frown; we dread his anger, and 
we fear he will not love us, and take care of us 
and bless us. But when we have done no wrong, 
and have been good and kind to all around us, or 
if we have.done wrong, and are very sorry for it, 
we feel happy; and when we look at the earth, 
the sea, the sky, the sight of them gives us more 
joy; then it seems to us that God looks to us 
through these his works with a smile, and then it 
is that we love God, and are sure he will love us 
and bless us. It is true that we still fear him, and 
view his great works with awe; but the fear I now 
speak of is not like the dread of his anger, which 
we feel, when we are guilty of ill deeds; it is a 
fear which causes us to shun what is wrong, and 
look to him to protect us from evil, and help us in 
the right way; thus then though you do not see 
the form of God, as you see me, you see as much 
as is proper for you to know; and if you love him 
as you ought, you may be sure God will love and 
bless you both in your youth and old age.” 

J.S 
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WHY DIDN°’T YOU CALL ME BACK. 


Why didn’t you call me back, mama? why 
didn’t you make me come back? said little Vir- 
ginia Ann, as she came crying into the house with 
her mouth all bleeding from a fall upon the ice. 

This was the reproof of a child four years old to 
her mama, for not enforcing her command, “ not 
to go out to play upon the ice.” This, no doubt, 
will be the galling reproof of many ruined chil- 
dren to overweening and fondly doting parents, 
when overtaken by misery; and when they behold 
with anguish that their wretchedness is but the 
consequence of parental indulgence in freaks, fol- 
lies, and tempers, of uniutored youth. 

When the gay and thoughtless girl shall have 
spent and mispent the season of mental improve- 
ment in chanting after the violin, in pursuing the 
butterfly beauties of youth, the phantom called 
pleasure, and the sober reason of riper years and 


crowd upon her, and she finds herself utterly un- 
prepared for their faithful discharge, will she not 
remember with poignant regret the many hours 
which she spent in following the fantastic fashions 
of folly, and urge the inquiry of little Ann: ‘‘ Oh 
mama, why didn’t you call me back?” 

In fancy’s view, I see the image of fondly caress- 
ing parents growing up around them—too good to 
do wrong, too tender to be corrected—every wish 
is gratified, every temper is indulged uncurbed, 
He is the idol of the house, and already governor 
of his father’s domains. Years roll on—his tem- 
pers, his appetitesstill unrestrained, ‘‘grow with his 
youth, and strengthen with his strength,” until he 
is required to relinquish the gew-gaws of child- 
hood, and assume the man. His sphere of action 
is enlarged, and he begins to seek in society the 
amusement once found in toys. But where does 
he go? Not to the society of the enlightened,sober 
and social part of the community, but to that for 
which the unrestrained pursuits and indulgences 
of youth have given him a relish, the company of 
the dissolute and dissipated. His parents watch 
his course with deep, soulfelt solicitude, and wish, 
but silently and vainly wish, to check his ruinous 
career. They never restrained him in childhood, 
and now it istoo late. He has entered the whirl- 
ing verge of the maelstroom of destruction, and he 
is careering swiftly to its centre. His rapid, and 
now irresistibly downward course is alarming even 
tohimself. He struggles to escape, and with the 
unnatural energies of a dying effort, raises his 
head above the waves of dissipation, and looking 
back with all the horrors of despair, he exclaims, 
Oh my parents! my parents! why did you not 
call me back? The affecting reproof breaks upon 
the heart strings of his agonizing parents, and vi- 
brates to the very core The ungoverned, mis- 
guided youth, sinks into the vale of oblivion, a 
victim to the cruel tenderness of his parents. He 
sinks to rise no more.— Va. Sentinel. 








OBITUARY. 








From the Christian Intelligencer. 
“THE WICKED IS DRIVEN AWAY IN HIS WICK- 
EDNESS.”? 

How often does the observer of Divine Provi- 
dence, see this declaration fulfilled in the case of 
incorrigible offenders? And if the facts that are 
daily transpiring under our own eyes, were minute- 
ly marked and recorded, would it not afford a eon- 
clusive evidence of the truth of our holy religion? 
This is a source of evidence open to all, and must 
result in the conviction of every serious and can- 
did observer, that mankind in their individual, as 
well as their collective capacity, are living under 
the eye of an all wise, and all righteous Governor, 
a Governor, who while he freely dispenses pardon 
snd salvation to the humble penitent, allows the 
stubborn and the rebellious to wander on from sin 
to sin, till the offers of mercy having been reject- 
ed—the means of grace having been despised— 
and the strivings of the Holy Spirit resisted and 
quenched—justice flashes forth from the throne of 
heaven, and in his wickedness, the sinner is driven 
away. “Si ee et 

Not many years since, a crowd was seen gather- 
ing around a grave yard in the village of 
and the voice of a preacher was heard exhorting 
them to repentance and faith in Jesus Christ, as 
the only way of pardon and salvation. The 
preacher, who was merely travelling through the 
place, having understood that the only resident 
clergyman in the village was an Unitarian, the 
design and appeal of whose preaching was simply 
to confirm his hearers in the belief of his peculiar 
views, and to quiet their consciences, though they 
were living in sin, felt himself strongly urged by a 
sense of duty, to let them hear the “truth as it is 
in Jesus.” Accordingly, he politely called on the 
resident preacher, told him his belief, ard his im- 
pression that he ought to preach at least once in 
that village before he left it. For this purpose, 








all its concomitant, complicated cares and duties 
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request however, was at once refused—he was 
treated with great contempt, and almost driven 
from the door. As he was thus refused admission 
to the house, and still believing it his duty and his 
privilege to declare to them the truth—he told the 
villagers his intention, and repaired to the grave- 
yard where he was now standing, with his grey 
head uncovered, proclaiming the true way of sal- 
vation. Very often were his exhortations and in- 
structions interrupted by the surrcunding crowd, 
for such had been the effect of the preaching to 
which they had been accustomed to listen, that they 
felt no reverence for holy things, and had ‘‘no fear 
of God before their eyes.” 

‘* Bring us a pail full of punch, Mr. ,”” cried 
out one of their number, who appeared the most 
daring and hardened among the crowd. ‘‘ Bring 
us a pail of punch, we are getting dry.” This 
was followed by a loud laugh. Many concurred 
in the request—some ridiculed the preacher and 
his subject, and others added imprecations and 
curses totheirsport. The demand however, which 
was addressed to a tavern-keeper, was obeyed— 
the punch was brought, and, while the aged 
preacher was unfolding the justice and mercy of 
God, he who called for the punch, was dealing it 
round to the others. Though they rejected the 
waters of life, they caught with avidity, the cup of 
poison, and thankfully acknowledged themselves 
obliged to him by whom it was presented. This 
encouraged him in his impious sport, and finally” 
he approached the preacher, and offered him a 
draught also. It was not regarded; he went on 
in offering mercy to his hearers, and in warning 
them of coming wrath. ‘‘ Stop, stop, my old gen- 
tleman,” said this- hardened sinner, who seemed 
to dare the Almighty—‘‘ Stop, or speak lower, for 
I fear you may awaken my wife who lies there.” 
As he said this, he pointed to a grave which was 
just by the feet of the preacher. He was again 
cheered on by the shouts of the crowd, and the 





preacher, finding it impossible to proceed, raised 


his voice and gave notice, that on the next Tues- 
day afternoon, (one week) aT THREE O’cLocK, he 
would again be in that plaee, and if they were 
present, he would preach to them again. ‘‘ Yes, 
yes,’’ said the bravado who had been the loudest 
in his scoffs—‘‘ we'll be here, we’ll surely be 
here, Mr. Preacher, and we’ll have some more 
sport.”” And then, crying aloud to the surround- 
ing villagers, he said, .‘‘ mind and be on the spot 
next Tuesday afternoon, at three o'clock.” 

The day and hour arrived. The crowd was 
again assembled. It was three o’clock, the preach- 
er was there—but on the very spot where he 
stood the week before, a coffin was now seen, just 
about to be lowered into an open grave, and in that 
coffin was the lifeless and loathsome body of him 
who had scorned his entreaties and laughed at his 
warnings. Early on the morning of the previous 
day, he had been found hanging in his barn—he 
had closed his career of sin by suicide—and when 
his lifeless body was taken down, there was an ex- 
pression of horror and despair in the face which 
led one to think of the still more appalling condi- 
tion of the soul. And thus, from this beautiful 
world—from the noise of mirth—the presence of 
his family—the voice of his associates in sin—the 
possession of wealth—(for God had entrusted a 
large property to his hands) from the revel and 
the feast—from the invitations of the gospel—the 
offers of pardon—the voice of warning and the 
land of hope—from all these, ‘‘the wicked was 
driven away in his wickedness.” V. 
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NATURAL HISTORY. 
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GRATITUDE OF A DOG. 


Two near neighbors in the country, a farmer 
and a tanner, entertained a great friendship for 
each other. The tanner had a large yard dog, 
which for some unknown cause, conceived such an 
inveterate hatred to the farmer, that he could not 
with safety visit his friend when the dog was loose, 





he solicited the use cf the meetinghouse. His 


and on this account the tanner loaded the animal 
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with a heavy clog, that he might ing bs 
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VARIETY. 








at the farmer. ; “a ee 

As the farmer and one of his ploaghmen we 
going about the grounds together ¢ x ay, the 
perceived the dog apparently in great distre and 
pain, lying near a fence. As they approached, 
they found that in attempting to jump the fence, 
he had left the clog on the other side, the weight 
of which had almost strangled him. 

The ploughman, knowing the enmity which the 
dog bore to his employer, proposed to knock him 
on the head: but the farmer was unwilling to kill 
a creature which he knew was useful and valuable 
to his friend: and instead of hurting him, he dis- 
engaged the poor beast, and laid him down upon 
the grass, watched him till he saw him nearly re- 
covered, and then pursued his way. 

When he returned to the spot, he saw the dog 
stillthere; quite recovered, and as usual, expected 
an attack, but, to his great astonishment, the crea- 
ture fawned upon him and expressed his gratitude 
in the most lively manner, and from that time to 
the day of his death, attended the farmer, and 
could never be prevailed upon to return to his 
fermer master. 





a ag 
A WHALE FIGHT. 

From the description given us of the sanguinary 
battles which not unfrequently occur between 
Sperm Whales, we should think that no animals 
fight with such dreadful ferocity. The females 
always go in droves of about twenty, with one 
very large male in company. A majority of the 
males wander over the oceanalone. Wherever a 
lone whale meets with a drove he forthwith turns 
upon the male of the group and immediately gives 
him battle.’ Our informant says he attacked one 
of these males while engaged in a fight and suc- 
ceeded in taking him. Their manner of fighting 
is bold and destructive. ‘They run backward from 
each other several rods, and then rapidly advance 
head foremost, their great square heads meeting 
with a dreadful suddenness. The scene was one 
of awful display. The two monsters being among 
the largest of their species, advanced upon each 
other, with their jaws which measured sixteen feet 
in length, widely.extended, exhibiting huge rows 
of great teeth, and presenting the most ferocious 
appearance. They cleaved much of the flesh from 
each other’s heads, and left deep marks of their 
immense teeth in other parts. In the affray one 
of them had his jaw slewed round,’ and many of 
his teeth stove out, while the jaw of the other was 


broken off, so that it hung to the head only by the | Pp! 


flesh. It is safd that these battles are not uncom- 
mon—and the conqueror always joins the drove of 
females and resumes the cruise.--JVewBedford Gaz. 
mn 
CONFLICT WITH A CATAMOUNT. 

The Lakeville (Ohio) journal gives the follow- 
ing case of maternal courage as a recent occur- 
rence. A fumber of Catamounts had come over 
the Michigan boundary and caused great terror 
among the farmers. One of them entered» the 
window of Mr. Israel Hawkins, which had been 
left open, while his wife was engaged in an ad- 
joining room; and had crept to the cradle where 
a babe six months old was sleeping, before he was 
discovered. The mother, on perceiving him, 


seizéd a broad axe which lay upon the hearth, and} 


commenced an attack. The first blow stunned 
without injuring the beast. He recovered, sprang 
upon the woman, and throwing her down, tore her 
left arm severely. She‘contrived to raise herself 
upon her knees with the animal clinging to her, 
and struck a second blow. The edge of the axe 
penetrated the skull, and laid the monster dead 
upon the floor. Her husband came home shortly 
after and found her prostrate and exhausted, with 
the Catamount stretched at her feet, and her two 
eldest children weeping over her. The woman 
was considerably injured, but the account states 
that she is recovering rapidly. Her arm and side 
were badly torn, but she received no dangerous 
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Cruelty to Lunatics, 


Tn passing through a small town in S——,” says 
a writer in the Christian Gleaner, ‘‘ where the coach 
in which I travelled stopped to change horses, I ob- 
served a poor idiot whom I had formerly known by 
the name of Monkey Girl. More than twenty years 
had elapsed since 1 had seen her, but her wild and 
vacant look was not easily forgotten, and quickly re- 
called to my mind the mingled sensations of terror 
and pity with which, in my youthful days, I had often 
beheld the unfortunate object then before me. ‘The 
day was an unusually hot one, and several men and 
boys were seated on the shady side of the market- 
place, near the inn at which we stopped. The poor 
idiot walked round and round the coach in perfect 
silence, till one of these boys began shouting after her, 
and asking if she were not going to church. This, 
as it was of course cruelly intended, roused her anger, 
and the question was answered by a most dreadful 
oath. A loud laugh from the boy and his compan- 
ions ensued, and the same question was repeated first 
by one, and then by another of them, which called 
forth from the poor unconscious creature such a vol- 
ley of oaths and imprecations, both upon the church 
and her tormentors, as made me shudder while I lis- 
tened tothem. This shocking and disgraceful scene, 
‘* offence and torture to the Christian ear,’? continued 
during the whole of the time that the coach remained 
at the inn, till the poor woman was worked up to 
such a pitch of fury and distress, that it was quite 
terrifying to look at her; yet the perfect unconcern 
with which the scene was viewed by the persons who 
were standing about the inn, plainly proved, alas! 
that it was one of too frequent recurrence to excite 
any degree of interest or compassion on behalf of 
this poor, afflicted, and persecuted creature.” As 
we cannot exert the power of the Saviour in restor- 
ing these unhappy persons to their right mind; let us 
imitate him in his compassion, and avoid every thing 
in our conduct towards them that would add to their 
affliction.— Pleasing Expositor. 


—~. 
Boys’ Temperance Society. 
‘On Thanksgiving day, 1834,” says a lawyer in 
W county, and a warm advocate for temperance, 
‘‘ [ was present at the formation of the ‘* Boys’ T'em- 
perance Society,” at——. It was a spectacle from 
which the veteran in temperance might gather hints 
of useful instruction. The boys fixed on Thanks- 
giving for the adoption of their Constitution, and that 
was made the day for their annual meetings here- 
after. They were from 7 to 15 years of age. In the 
organization of their Society, they preceeded in a 
mode quite parliamentary, and expressed a confidence 
that they should soon gather in a large proportion of 
the boys in their school district and neighborhood. 
They were cautioned against receiving any members 
who would not be likely to prove faithful. Some 
easant calculations were then made for them, show- 
ing that, should they live to the common age of man, 
they would save, by wholly abstaining from the use 
of Ardent Spirits, and reckoning it at only five cents 
a day, (a moderate allowance even for the temperate 
drinkers,) the enormous sum of $5000. Apply to 
this saving the maxim of Poor Richard, that ‘a pen- 
ny saved is two pence gained,’ (and he might have 
said, in this case, that it is ‘len pence gained,’) and 
the boys of will have spent a PROFITABLE 
THANKsGIvING. Let others who would be ‘healthy 
wealthy and wise,’ imitate theirexample. Hannibal 
caused his children to swear. eternal hostility to the 
tyranny of Rome. Let ours swear eternal hostility 
eee rpeenny greater than that of Rome; a tyranny 
that not only subjugates, but inflicts upon its victims, 
poverty, disease and death.” —Sabbath School Results. 
—~— 
Value of a Hope. 


In 1882, the superintendent of street school 
was called to visit a colored scholar. He found her 
in a deeply interesting and solemn state. She was 
confined with sickness and exercised with pain; but 
concern for her soul seemed to absorb her mind. 
Some time after, she hoped she found peace in be- 
lieving. The superintendent visited her again after 
this change in her feelings. While conversing with 
her, he inquired, How high she valued the hope 
which she was cherishing? Her reply was,—‘ T'en 
thousand worlds could not buy it.” There is good 
reason to believe she is a true Christian. 

[Sabbath School Results, 











—<p——— 
Children may do good. 


A youth connected with the street Sabbath 
School, gave heed to the Saviour’s command, “ Give 








wound, 


me thy heart,” and was hopefully converted. She 


manifested the evidence of her sincerity by imitating 
the disciple, who, when he had found the Lord; went 
and told his brother, and persuaded him-to come to 
the Saviour. She began to labor with an impenitent 
sister who had long absented herse]f from the Sab- 
bath School. She was finally successful in persnad- 
ing her to return to the school. Her sister was very 
soon aroused to a sense of her guilt and danger as a 
sinner, and after a short struggle, was induced, as it 
was hoped, to give her heart to Christ. ‘He that 
converteth a sinner from the error of his ways, shall 
save a soul from death, and hide a multitude of sins.” 


—>— 
A Dream Improved. 


Henry, Duke of Saxony, a most wicked prince, 
dreamed that an angel appeared to him, with an 
angry countenance, and uttered these words:—‘* The 
Almighty, unwilling to cut thee off in the fullness of 
thine iniquity, hath sent me to give thee warning.” 
Upon this he showed him a scroll with these words— ~ 
Arter Six. The Prince awoke trembling, and 
much alarmed, He was cenvinced the vision was 
from God, and thought it certainly predicted his end. 
Six days, six weeks, six months, were spent in peni- 
tence and preparation for his end; but these baving 
elapsed, he concluded that six years must be the pe- 
riod intended, and, by the grace of God enabling him, 
he effected a thorough reformation in his life and 
government, and at the end of six years was elected 
Emperor of Germany.—Pleasing Expositur. 


——. 
Elegant Extracts. 

We cannot consider, but with gratitude, how happy 
it is, that our vital motions are involuntary. e 
should have enough to do, if we had to keep our 
hearts beating, and our stomachs at work. Did these 
things depend, we will not say upon our effort, but 
upon our bidding, our care, or our attention, they 
would leave us leisure for nothing else; we must have 
been continually upon the watch, and continually in 
fear; nor would this constitution have allowed of 
sleep.—Paley. 

—~— 

A very small page will serve for the number of 
our good works, when vast volumes will not contain 
our evil deeds.— Bishop Wilson. 
= 








POETRY. 








WHO MADE ME, FATHER? 


** Who made me, father?”»—God, my son, 
The great, the everlasting God! 
He made you, me, and every one: 
‘The earth, the heavens, and the flood! 
‘* How great was God, and awful too! 
Father, I fear him: do not you?” 


*¢ And who is God?” A being, boy, 
Who loveth all things he hath made; 
Who giveth all things we enjoy 
Freely, and yet doth not upbraid. 
‘“« How good is God, and gracious too! 
I love him, father: do not yeu?” 


*¢ And where is God?” In heaven, my child, 
Beyond the highest star we see; 
Where, glorious, pure, and unbeheld, 
He liveth from eternity; 
Yes, child, and if we fear and love 
This God, so good, so great, so high, 
His voice will reach us from above, 
And call us to him, when we die. 
‘¢ Father, dear father, is this true? 
Oh, then I'll go to heaven with you!” 
ts. S. Treasury. 
—— : 


EARLY HOME. 


Oh the home of my childhood, how wild was each nook! 
On the south rose a ledge—on the north flowed a brook; 
The east gave a woodland—the west was a hill— 
Near the foot of which ran a clear murmuring rill. 


The barberry bush and sweet-fern blossom there, 
Breath’d out their fine fragrance to perfume the air; 
The red apple bud, and the peach blossom too, 

And the gold dandelion all jewell’d in dew. 

The birds, in the morn, rang a sweet merry note, 

And at noen on the breeze would their blithe music float 
In echoing strains from each deep woodland glen, 
Whild the herds gave an answer from meadow and fen. 
As the sun sunk to rest in the bright western sky, 

How the shrill-piping night-hawk would sweep from on high! 
And then as the evening came softly and still, 

Would arise the glad note of the shy whip-poor-will. 

*T was the sunshine of life, and joy crown’d the hours 
’Mid the roses and lilies, and all the wild flowers 

That bloom’d round that home of contentmeut and truth, 





Where I frolicked in childhood, and revel’d in youth. 





